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Teachings of a Day. 


MORNING, 


What's the text today for reading 
Nature and its being by? 

There is effort all the morning 
Through the sea and windy sky. 


All, intent in earnest grapple, 
That the All niay let it be; 

Force, in unity, at variance 
With its own diversity. 


Force, prevailing unto action: 
Force, persistent to restrain: 
In a twofold, one-souled wrestle, 
Forging Being’s freedom-chain. 


Frolic! say you, when the billow 
Tosses back a mane of spray? 

No: but haste of earnest effort; 
Nature works it guise of play. 


Till the balance shall be even 
Swings the to and fro of strife; 
Till an awful equilibrium 
Stills it, beats the Heart of Life. 


What's the text today for reading 
Nature and its being by? 

Effort, effort, all the morning 
Through the sea and windy sky. 


AFTERNOON, 


Purple headland over yonder 
Fleecy, sun-extinguished moon 
I am here alone, and ponder 
On the theme of afternoon. 


Past has made a groove for Present, 
And what fits it, is: no more. 

Waves before the wind are weighty; 
Strongest sea-beats shape the shore. 


Just what is is just what can be, 
And the Possible is free; 

’Tis by being, not by effort, 
That the firm cliff juts to sea. 








With an uncontentious calmness 
Drifts the Fact before the “Law” 

So we name the ordered sequence 
We, remembering, foresaw. 


And a law is mere procession 
Of the forcible and fit; 
Calm of uncontested Being, 
And our thought that comes of i 


In the mellow, shining daylight 
Lies the afternoon at ease, 
Little willing ripples answer 
To a drift of casual breeze. 


Purple headland to the westward! 
Ebbing tide and fleecy moon! 
In the “line of least resistance’ 
Flows the life of Afternoon. 


’ 


TWILIGHT. 


Gray the sky, and growing dimmer, 
And the twilight lulls the sea; 
Half in vagueness, half in glimmer, 

Nature shrouds her mystery. 


What have all the hours been spent for? 
Why the on and on of things? 
Why Eternity’s procession 
Of the days and evenings? 


Hours of sunshine, hours of gloaming, 
Wing their unexplaining flight 
With a measured punctuation 
Of unconsciousness, at night. 


Just at sunset was translucence, 
When the west was all aflame; 

So I asked the sea a question 
And an answer nearly came. 


Is there nothing but occurrence? 
Through each detail, sum and Act, 
Is this whole we deem so pregnant 
But unemphasized Fact? 


Or, when dusk is in the hollows 
Of the hillside and the wave, 

Are things just so much in earnest 
That they cannot but be grave? 
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Nay, the lesson of the Twilight 
Is as simple as ‘tis deep. 
Acquiescence, acquiescence, 
And the coming on of sleep. 


MIDNIGHT. 


There are sea and sky about me, 
And yet nothing sense can mark; 

For a mist fills all the midnight, 
Adding blindness to its dark. 


There is not the faintest echo 
From the life of yesterday: 

Not the vaguest stir foretelling 
Of a morrow on the way. 


*Tis negation’s hour of triumph, 
In the absence of the sun; 

*Tis the hour of endings, finished, 
Of beginnings unbegun. 


Yet the voice of awful silence 
Bids my waiting spirit hark; 
There is action in the stillness, 
There is progress in the dark. 


In the drift of things and forces, 
Comes the better from the worse, 
Swings the whole of Nature upward 

Wakes and thinks—a Universe. 


There will be more life tomorrow, 
And of life more life that knows; 
Though the sum of force be constant, 

Yet the Living ever grows. 


So we sing of Evolution, 
And step strongly on our ways, 

And we live through nights in patience, 
And we learn the worth of days. 


In the silence of murk midnight 
Is revealed to me this thing: 
Nothing hinders; all enables 
Nature’s vast awakening. 
L. Ss. B. 


Ghe Church andthe Laboring 
Man. 
BY ARTHUR E. HOLDER, PRESIDENT OF THE IOWA 
TRADES AND LABOR FEDERATION. 

My definition of our subjects are these: The 
Church—It is the House of the Lord, a con- 
gregation of people who collectively worship 
God, most generally termed Christians, and 
without a doubt the most beneficient and influ- 





ential institution on earth, no multipiication 
of words can make it clearer or more em- 
phatic. The Laboring Man: It is he, who by 
any exertion of mind or body produces wealth, 
adds to the sum of human knowledge, sr who 
satisfies human desires, Whether he be a phil- 
osopher, merchant, teacher, preacher, or poet, 
or whether he be a man with a hoe, hammer 
or machine, he is, in the full meaning of the 
term, a laboring man doing honest work and 
earning honest wages. If, on the other hand, 
any man who does nothing to make mankind 
richer, happier, or wiser, but lives on the toil 
of others, he, if you analyze him far enough, 
will be found to be a beggar man or a thief, 
no matter under what spurious name he may 
be existing. 

Under natural conditions, the Church and the 
laboring man should be one, united, happy, and 
devoted to the interests of each other, and 
every member of the human family. For the 
first 300 years after the birth of its great foun- 
der this was so, absolutely, but during the last 
sixteen centuries a division has gradually 
grown, wider and ever wider, between them. 

The Church now, through its officials, charges 
the laboring man with being too materialistic 
and indifferent to spirituality, and the labor- 
ing man counter-charges that the Church lacks 
practicability and is inclined by word and deed 
to class consciousness, favoring special inter- 
ests, to the detriment of the material and spir- 
jitual welfare of humanity. 

No subtle compromise will settle such grave 
charges; they must be examined closely, fear- 
lessly, prayerfully, also remembering that we 
are living in an age when ridicule is the cheap 
weapon of offense and defense, and that any 
radical proposition advanced for the true in- 
terests of either the church or the laboring 
man will immediately be assailed by the time- 
worn epithet—Utopian. 

Let us here take a hurried review of the 
greatest issue ever drawn on earth; with rever- 
ence and adoration, we picture the scene in 
the judgment hall in Palestine, Two men stood 
face to face, one was Pontius Pilate, official 
representative of Tiberius Caesar, harsh, se- 
vere, implacable; his position meant just one 
thing, and that was bald brute force; he ad- 
ministered justice, but only at such times when 
it appeared plausible for the further projec- 
tion of Caesarism. The other man was Jesus, 
a poor man, the son of a poor man; he was 
on trial for sedition, he was a prophet with 
hardly a following, a preacher without a 
church, a man without a country, a mere fleck 
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in the current of Roman supremacy. His per- 
sonal appearance has never been recorded, 
either, except as a meek, humble workingman. 
My ideal of Jesus pictures him as a splendidly 
developed physical creation, supreme in his 
magnificence, not of the character that induces 
fear or awe, but of that superb magnetism 
which says on first sight, I am your friend, be 
you my friend. 

What was the charge against him? Conspir- 
acy? No! Perjury? No! Abuse of others for 
his own gain? No! Had he taken the fruit 
of others’ toil? No! What, then, was his 
crime? Why he had taught a new command- 
ment and advocated other rules for the reform- 
ation of human conduct. Said he: 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all other things shall be 
added unto you.” 

“Whatsoever ye would that inen should do 
to you do ye even so to them.” 

“\ new commandment give I unto you, that 
ye love one another as I have loved you. By 
this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples if ye have love one to another.” 

Here, then, was the issue between Jesus and 
Pilate, for the first time directly drawn in this 


world. Love—versus—Foree, Outlined with 


perfect accuracy and glittering distinction. 


Against this grand personality and this beau- 
tiful doctrine of the undying law of love, 
what position did Pilate assume? Said he— 
with all the intolerance and injustice that 
Caesarism stood for—‘Speakest thou not to 
ne! Knowest thou not, that I have the power 
to crucify thee and the power to release thee!” 
Absolutism was seemingly secure in its posi- 
tion and wasted no arguments were 
hot weighed, were not measured. 
This Nazarene was one man against a 
vast empire which said, you are helpless in 
my hands; to live on this earth you must gain 
the good will of Caesar, in his hands hangs 
your destiny. Love on trial, with Brute Force 
occupying the throne of judge. This is the 
eternal significance of Jesus before Pilate; and, 
glory to God, Leve that day came out con- 
queror, although for the time being delayed. 
From the lips of Jesus came the chiding re- 
buke: “You, Pilate, have no power at all, ex- 
cept what is allowed you from above.” But 
what did the Jewish-Roman world think, a 
few hours afterwards the bleeding, mangled 
body of the humble Nazarene hung lifeless on 
the cross, the world of terror and force cried 
out in triumph: “Caesar is King, Jesus is 
vanquished; Foree is sovereign; Love is dead.” 


words; 
principies 
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But under the directing influence of an all- 
wise God, the crusade of extermination was 
doomed to failure, the whole army of the Ro- 
man empire was not large enough to crush 
out the growing multitude that in some meas- 
ure, small though it may have been, repro- 
duced the life and spirit of the teachings of 
Jesus and his new commandments. 

This brief glance at the scene enacted in 
Jerusalem, 1900 years ago, and the results, are 
of little importance unless we discover that in 
that scene we have only a glimpse of a con- 
flict which then commenced, and which will 
continue until the divine law of Love is posi- 
tively established. 

Is Christianity, with Love as its foundation, 
supreme in our modern church, or does Pagan- 
ism still exercise its baneful influence and dic- 
tate by act, deed, and insinuation, what men 
shall think and what men shall do? 

Irom statements which from many 
pastors, and evidence which forces itself upon 
our attention, we must in candor admit that 
it does, but let us hope, and pray, and work to 
force it to a closing issue, and instead of al- 
lowing the church to be an instrument of sup- 
port for a class conscious element it must be 
brought back to its old moorings and set upon 
a strictly social conscious basis. 

The great issue of the rights of man is still 
an unsettled one in practice; the question is 
how more actively discussed than ever before; 
it will not down; the date for a positive de- 
cannot be much longer delayed. We 
must see our position clearly and decide where 
we propose to stand; with Jesus or with Cae- 
sar, with Love or with Greed. 

Now, let us take up the position of the la- 
boring man. But right here we must diverge 
from our former description of him and leave 
that portion composed of the professional ele- 
ment that, up to date, have been a little bet- 
ter abie to take care of themselves, and re- 
fer specifically to those whom everybody recog- 
nizes as the laboring men—the manual toilers, 
those who handie the hoe, wield the hammer 
and direct the machines, the great consefvative 
force of humanity—what of them? Are they 
an ideal element of society? Far from it. But, 
we add, are they thinking and uniting, and 
have they faith in the omnipotent love of God 
to humanity? That question can be joyfully 
answered in the affirmative and with empha- 
sis, yes—and it can be safely added that the 
manual toiler is by far a more religious mem- 
ber of society to-day than he was twenty-five 
years ago. Not as a church-going person, how- 
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ever, for the laboring man, especially he who 
spends his living moments in the great indus- 
trial hives of to-day, called factories, is, as you 
are fairly well aware, separated from the 
church. The idea that the church had used its 
infinence against his fathers came upon him 
suddenly, and he resolved to have nothing 
more to do with it, practically speaking, a boy- 
cott, and as a consequence, what effect is it 
having upon his children? Words fail me to 
tell you. Who knows what is its effect better 
than you? 

To those servants of Christ who administer 
spiritual blessings in the busy marts of life 
it is a question of grave import; to you, who 
are blessed with a residence in fair Lowa, 
these conditions are not yet found to exist so 
apparently; you co not know and scarcely will 
you be made to believe that such a serious 
situation confronts you. But laboring men are 
thinking to-day as they never thought before, 
earnestly, courageously, piously; they revere 
the name of Jesus and a newer and larger con- 
ception of practical Christianity is taking hold 
of their minds dike leaven hidden in the meal. 

A golden opportunity is open to the church 
to work for the glory of the new command- 
ments which Jesus laid down, and make them 
the motto of life for all. Will the chasm be 
crossed or will pride and greed and technical 
ecclesiasticism stand as a formidable barrier 
between these mighty forces for good? The 
Christian church and the trade union must 
unite in establishing that christianity which 
has for its object the right relation of man to 
wan in his pursuit of a living. Rituals, creeds, 
ceremonies, holy days, and fast days will not 
save us either from misery in this world or 
the anxieties of what we are to meet in the 
next, if we do not love our neighbors as our- 
selves in the great struggle of the battle for 
bread. 

Every church which honors the name of 
Jesus must bear its part and must seriously 
grapple with our industrial problems, must 
measure the practice of men with men without 
favor, by the simple words of Him who gave 
us the Golden Rule, the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, and His precious life, and while 
the laboring man is not inclined to scold or sim- 
ply be a faultfinder, it still will be supposed 
that the church which fails to do this, stands 
in the position of a caricature of Christian:ty 
and can make no reasonable excuse for exist- 
ence, or ask for the attendance and support of 
thoughtful, earnest men. 

To those who are inclined to think pessimis- 


tically and who fear that religion is in danger, 
let us say it is not so; a few churches may 
get empty, but that does not signify that the 
human heart is empty and does not long for 
peace and the joy which passeth the under- 
standing of man, 


The Tradegy of Education. 


It was in January, 1897. The dread silence 
of a frozen world brooded over the Yukon and 
the long Arctic night wrapped the earth in 
gloom. Two weary Argonauts, snow-shoing 
over the trail to the Klondike, stopped at an 
Indian village near the bank of the “great 
river.” 


The simple natives received with kind- 
ness the tired travellers, and the chief of the 
tribe welcomed them to his royal dug-out. Af- 
ter a dinner of dried salmon, tea and flapjacks, 
the Argonauts and the Indians formed in a 


circle around the generous fire of sputtering 
pine and rich birch coals and forgot in its 
genial warmth the bitter winds and the hard- 
ships of a thousand miles over ice and snow. 

Choosing one of the Argonauts as story-teller, 
after the custom of the Northland, he began 
a wonderful tale of the world across the moun- 
tains and beyond the big water, where villages 
are great and white men are many as salmon 
in the Yukon in the spring. As the marvelous 
story unfolded, an Indian maiden drew closer 
to the group about the flickering embers and 
gazed into the eyes of the pale-faced story tel- 
ler so intently that he paused to ask what she 
would have. 


” 


She answered in excellent English “nothing, 
and withdrew half frightened into the shad- 
ows of the wall. Later in the evening the 
story-teller sought out this maiden, and by 
kindness, mixed with tobacco and tea, drew 
forth her story. After this manner it ran: “I 
am Ingrahamute, daughter of the chief of 
Koserefsky. My mission name is Koserefsky 
Mary and I was taught the white man’s speech 
and ways at the Mission of the Holy Cross. 
After a blessed time with the good sisters of 
St. Ann, my father came and brought me back 
to my native village. I do not love my peo: 
ple any longer. I am not happy in my father’s 
home. I have seen pictures of a great village; 
it was called San Francisco, and the dug-outs 
are very tall and big as steamboats and white 
men are sO many you cannot tell their num- 
ber. The trails are wide between the great 
dug-outs and strange sleds filed with many 
people go up and down these trails. I love 
best the music the sisters made and I am al- 
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ways sorry until I hear the mission music and 
see the beautiful village. The sisters say there 
is no long night and awful cold in that great 
village. Is it true?’ And the Argonaut an- 
swered: “It-is true.” Tears came to the eyes 
of the Indian maiden, and after the manner 
of the blind that Argonaut tried to comfort her 
by telling tales of the great village—for he 
knew it fairly well. 

So passed the evening, and when the Argon- 
aut made known he must sleep the maiden 
drew forth from her fur parka a pair of moc- 
casins, Wrought with consummate art and dec- 
orated after the manner of her people,-saying, 
“IT give them to you,” turned and was lost in 
the night. 

On the morrow the Argonauts went on their 
way over the wind-swept tundra toward the 
rainbow’s end. The second night out from that 
village the Argonauts were awakened by howl- 
ing dogs. Hastily crawling from sleeping bags 
and fastening snow-shoes, they are startled in 
that wilderness of ice and snow by the sound 
of a human voice, <A fur-clad figure approaches 
and by the faint gleam of the dying aurora is 
distinguished the face of WKoserefsky Mary. 
To the query: “Why have you come,” she an- 
swered: “Squaw help white man; Squaw make 
fire: make white man good chi; white man take 
squaw see big village, hear music like sister 
made at Holy Cross.” Back to the camp they 
walked in silence. Into their sleeping bags 
crawled the Argonauts, for the night was bit- 
terly cold. 

In the morning after breakfast the Argon- 
auts tell the maiden she cannot go with them, 
but must return to ber home. Then she un- 
folds her heart’s tragedy. As she tells her se- 
cret with the abandon of fearless simplicity, 
you hear again the story of Eden and witness 
the universal allegory symbolized by the for- 
bidden fruit. Educated out of sympathy with 
her tribal life, charmed by cleanliness, en- 
tranced by music, her childish heart vibrating 
with wonder and the love of beauty, she is tak- 
en back by the old chieftain to the hut in the 
mountains—and to-morrow was to have been 
her wedding day. She loathes the young Indian 
buck that has bought her from her father for 
a squirrel parka, fifty marten skins and some 
hits of ivory. To the appeal of duty she an- 
swers with the riddle of the universe. In re- 
sponse to the mandate of her Christian teach- 
ings, this same teaching seems rather vague, 
the heart-hunger real and consuming. She 
asked for bread and received a stone. [Beware 
good wise men in your condemnation of those 


Argonauts’ poverty in holy writ lest thou 
shouldst also come to judgment.] That day the 
maid and the Argonauts travelled together 
merrily over the boundless snow. Late in the 
eventide another village is reached. Here the 
Argonauts tell Koserefsky Mary, kindly but 
firmly, that for her to go further with them is 
impossible. The agony of that heart-break in 
the little village amid the Alaskan hills typi- 
fies in the memory of one man the extreme of 
human woe. 


Seventeen months passed rapidly away. It 
was midsummer, the glorious, swift passing 


summer of the far north. Down the mighty 
Yukon comes a passenger steamer and on her 
deck are our Argonauts of the overlaud jour- 
ney in the mad rush of ’97. The vessel stopped 
at an Indian village for wood. It is the vil- 
lage of Koserefsky Mary. Eagerly the Argon- 
auts question the old chieftain for news of his 
daughter. He points blankly toward a little 
grave on the mountain-side above the strag- 
gling huts. There a mound of earth tells the 
old story of the suffering and the labor and the 
ending in nothing. A rude birch cross marks 
the ‘head of the grave. How did it happen? The 
old chieftain was taciturn, doubtless because 
he had to give back the squirrel parka, the 
marten skins and the bits of ivory. Her little 
sister told the Argonauts a strange tale. After 
they left the Indian maiden that winter morn- 
ing many moons ago, she waited in silence, 
weaving baskets, until her father and lover 
came in search for the truant bride. They 
bound her with thongs and carried her back 
through the biting cold. When they reached 
the village, she could not stand. They laid 
her, wrapped in fur robes, by the fire. That 
night she called to her little sister and, half 
rising from the floor, bade her listen to the mu- 
sic, the mission music, and, swaying to and fro, 
sang the weird chant of her tribe to the meas- 
ure of strains heard by no mortal ear. In this 
ecstacy she fell forward and died. When the 
good father from the mission came that way 
in the springtime, he ordered a cross put at 
the head of her grave. The irony of that cross 
cannot be spoken in words. 

Think you that only in Alaska, among the 
children of the forest, education takes such 
tragic form. This is the story of many an 
artisan’s home. Wise men wonder at the so- 
cial ferment, at the discontent of men. Yet 
they endow free universities and advocate com- 
pulsory education. Children educated to hun- 
ger for the melody of the Messiah, and to en- 
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joy the symmetry of the Apollo Belvidere are 
sent home to be happy in a crowded tenement, 
amid hand-organ music and bill poster art. 
Thousands of men and women are being edu- 
eated to the tastes that only wealth and lei- 
sure can satisfy—with an income of nothing a 
month. 

This is the tragedy of education, not only in 
the Koserefsky chieftain’s dug-out in far-away 
Alaska, but in the homes of the working poor 
in the city of Chicago. Suicides, socialism and 
Dayton strikes are but the many voiced ex- 
pression of this conflict between democracy in 
education and aristocracy in industry. Eco- 
nomically, as politically, the nation cannot en- 
dure half slave half free. Adjustment in the 
distribution of wealth to the ever-increasing 
desires of the working people is inevitable. By 
evolution, if we will, by revolution, if it must. 

R. R. 


Don’t Do for Others that which 
Others Should Do for 
Themselves. 

The model factory has gone the way of the 
model town. Neither Pullman in Illinois nor 
Patterson in Ohio have solved the labor prob- 

lem. This is as it should be. 

The failure of the National Cash Register 
Company to avert a_ strike by paternalistic 
treatment of its employes is a triumph for hu- 
man freedom. Liberty, not ease, private rights 
rather than institutional benefits is the desire 
of the human heart. We are not unmindful of 
the service and worth of much that has been 
done in the model factory at Dayton for the 
comfort of the operatives. Neither are we in- 
different to the arrogance and unreason of some 
of the demands of union labor. Reviewing 
this matter impartially we believe that in this 
instance the labor leaders were in fault and 
that this strike was unwarranted. However 
the truth of this matter be, the strike at the 
N. C. R. emphasizes a great social fact often 
obscured. 

This fact is the individualistic character of 
private life. Any effort to substitute for the 
privations of a poverty-stricken home the bene- 
fits of a public institution is foredoomed to 
failure. It is safe to say that there is not a 
working man in Chicago who does not value 
the half dozen books upon his home table more 
than his right to the use of the public library. 
A little garden about the home is more deeply 
related to his life and hope than the most spa- 
cious public park. 


A good meal is an excellent thing, but we 
would prefer beans and brown bread in our 
own home with those we love than stuffed 
capon and eight courses among strangers or 
from the hand of those that would “help the 
poor”. 

This is the difference between the spirit of 
a man and the desire of a brute. One of the 
employes of the N. C. R. is reported to have 
said: 

“You know the allusion to the Dead Sea 
apples—fair to the eye, ashes to the tongue? 
Well, that's the ‘model factory of the world’ 
situation summed up. We couldn't eat the 
beautiful flowers, we couldn't wear the fine 
books, we hated to have it understood we were 
so dirty we needed signs reading, ‘This way 
to the front of our work- 
benches; we hated to be expected to go to the 
religious services willy nilly. We are almost 
all of us born and bred Americans—sober, de- 
cent, and industrious, as our late employers 
will tell you, but we are not inmates of an 
institution, even if it is the model one of the 
We are sick of cant.” 


bath-rooms,’ in 


sort in the world. 

This from the ancient 
prayer of Agur, “remove far from me vanity 
and lies, feed me with food convenient for me.” 

The ground of a man’s 
hard to hit. Difficult as it must 
learn the reason of individual liberty. Men 
persist in taking their recreation even as their 
salvation—in their own peculiar way. It is 
hard to think that we cannot make brand new 
human our ideals, backed with 
cash, but it is even so. To the excellent people 
of the earth who would write charity in the 
place of justice we recommend the history of 
the rise and fall of the model town of Pullman 
and the model factory of the N. C. R. 


sounds as an echo 
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Ameteur Journalism as an 
Educator. 
JAMES F. MORTON, JR, 


The great aim of life may be said to be a 
rounded development of the whole nature. The 
axiom that all growth must be from within 
out, as evidenced everywhere in organic life, 
has hecome an accepted commonplace in the 
ory, but is still mainly ignored in actually ex- 
isting methods of education. Our schools and 
colleges teach a large body of facts, and fill 
the minds of pupils with the received opinions; 
but their main tendency is not, as it should be, 
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to stimulate original thought—to create merely 
well-informed men and women, but vigorous 
and independent thinkers. Rosseau, Froebel, 
Pestalozzi, Spencer, are still as voices crying 
in the wilderness, 

DEVELOPS THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION, 

If the youth of our country are to become 
more than memory machines, it is plain that 
the ordinary processes of school education re- 
quire to be thoroughly supplanted by influ- 
ences Which will call into activity the dormant 
faculties of thought and expression. The de- 
bating society, for instance, is worth more to 
many a student, in a fundamental sense, than 
any university course. The best results in any 
department are gained when the student learns 
by doing, not by being taught by another. 

Hence it is that the results of amateur jour- 
nalism have been such as to entitle it to the 
attention of all who are concerned in the de- 
velopment of the mind of the young. It is an 
exceedingly interesting institution, in its evo- 
lution from a boyish pastime to a journalistic 
school and literary inspiration. The beauty of 
it is that it is spontaneous and voluntary from 
the very start. No red tape, no conventional 
rouline, no ‘officious control by superiors, come 
in to check the natural play of youthful en- 
thusiasm., It may be taken up or dropped at 
pleasure, casually dabbled in or followed with 
absorbing interest. It is fun, work, companion: 
ship, edueation, self-expression, all combined, 
in a sense and to a degree that is true of no 
other youthful occupation. 

The essence of amateur journalism is the 
publication by young people of small pericdi- 
cals, for the entertainment of themselves and 
their friends. There is no mystery about the 
process. Any boy or girl with a printing press, 
or 2 little spare cash to pay for hiring a printer, 
can issue an amateur paper. It may be of any 
size, shape, or number of pages. I have seen 
four-page papers no bigger than a_ postage 
staup, blanket sheets of the size of a daily 
newspaper, and magazines as large as Harper’s 
or Scribner’s. The most common size, how- 
ever, is a paper of feur or eight pages, of or- 
dinary magazine size and shape of page. The 
paper may appear as an occasional issue, at the 
Whim of its editor, or at regular intervals. 
Monthly publications are most favored, al- 
thoveh a few appear more frequently, while 
many are issued bi-monthly, and some quar- 
terly. To obtain second-class postal rates, the 
issuance must be regular. Otherwise, the size 
and frequency of issuance depend entirely on 
the taste and pocketbook of the editor. 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 

The contents of these publications are varied. 
They may contain whatever the editor pleases 
to publish—editorials, discussions of amateur 
or public affairs, sketches, stories, poems, es- 
says, reviews, criticisms, special departments, 
and the like, either written by the editor him- 
self, or secured from others. Some editors pay 
their expenses by means of advertisers and 
subscribers, while others reject both, and re- 
gard the pleasures and benefits of amateur 
journalism as full compensation for the finan- 
cial outlay, 

Of course, there are many of. the young with 
whom pocket money is too scarce to allow of 
the publication of even the smallest paper. But 
nobody is elbowed out of amateur journalism 
on account of poverty. To make the papers 
interesting, many contributors are required; 
and the amateur author is in great requisition. 
Those who write for the amateur press share 
the privileges of their comrades who publish 
the papers. 

Each editor makes out his own mailing list, 
placing on it his subscribers, if any, his ex- 
changes, in which he endeavors to include all 
amateur papers published, the amateur auth- 
ors known to him, and such of his personal 
friends as he chooses to remember. Thus, ama- 
teur journalism forms a little social and _ lit- 
erary world of its own. The quality of its 
product is exceedingly crude in many in- 
stances, but there is a constant tendency to im- 
provement, stimuiated by practice, comparison, 
and friendly criticism. Honorary titles are an- 
nually awarded by the National Amateur Press 
Association for the best edited papers and the 
best written articles of the year. 

There are many sectional and local organi- 
zations, which have grown up in connection 
with amateur journalism. The oldest and most 
important body, however, is that just men- 
tioned. Membership in the N. A. P. A. is nom- 
inal, but every true amateur soon learns the 
desirability of connecting himself with it. The 
annual fee is only a dollar, including a sub- 
seription to its official organ. It tends to pro- 
mote the closer intimacy of members, and to 
further in a systematic way the interests and 
purposes of amateur journalism. Its annual 
convention, held by turn in different cities of 
the country, are occasions of great jollity and 
sociability, as well as of serious discussion and 
parliamentary training. <A lively skirmish for 
the offices often lends spice to the occasion. 
Absent members participate in the elections, 
by sending proxy ballots. 
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A FREE FIELD. 

There is no age limit in amateur journalism. 
Boys and girls of ten or twelve often enter 
it, while men and women of thirty-five or forty 
not infrequently linger within its charmed pre- 
cincts. The majority of its devotees, however, 
range between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five. Many enter it when young, drift out of it 
for a time, and then return to the ranks, more 
enthusiastic than ever. 

Its beneficial results are of various kinds. It 
develops skill in writing, without becoming 
-burdensome or pedantic. The youth is work- 
ing out his crudities of style, and having 
a good time while doing so. It fits for many of 
the larger duties of iife, and inculeates a sense 
of responsibility, which proves of the great- 
est value. It is humanizing, and of inealcul- 
able service in developing the social instinct. 
It cultivates breadth of view, and an extreme- 
ly wide range of thought. It stimulates all 
the intellectual faculties, and quickens the 
imagination. It makes for character-building, 
in the largest sense of the word. I am firm- 
ly convinced that parents and educators, and’ 
all who have the interests of the young at 
heart, will do well to bring amateur journal- 
ism to the attention ef the youth under their 
care, and to encourage them to try their hand 
at it. It will prove an auxiliary of incalculable 
value to the other methods for advancing the 
highest welfare of the young people of Amer- 
ica. And it will do all this, without ceasing 
for an instant te appeal to the boys and girls 
as a delightful recreation, and a means of spon- 
taneous self-expression. 


a 


The Instinct of Workmanship. 


The analysis of instincts from a purely physi- 
ological point of view will ultimately furnish 
the data for a scientific ethics. Human hap- 
piness is based upon the possibility of a natural 
and harmonious satisfaction of the instincts. 
One of the most important instincts is usually 
not even recognized as. such, namely, the in- 
stinct of workmanship. Lawyers, criminolog- 
ists and philosophers frequently imagine that 
only want makes man work. This is an er- 
roneous view. We are instinctively forced to 
be active in the same way as ants or bees. 
The instinct of workmanship would be the 
greatest source of happiness, if it were not 
for the fact that our present social and economic 
organization allows only a few to. satisfy 
this instinct. Robert Mayer has pointed out 
that any successful display or setting free of 


energy is a source of pleasure to us. This is 
the reason why the satisfaction of the instinct 
of workmanship is of such importance in the 
economy of life, for the play and learning 
of the child as well as for the scientific or 
commercial work of the man, 

It is rather remarkable that we should still 
be under the influence of an ethics which con- 
siders the human instincts in themselves low 
and their gratification vicious. That such an 
ethics must have had a comforting effect upon 
the Orientals, whose instincts were inhibited 
or warped through the combined effects of an 
enervating climate, despotism, and miserable 
economic conditions, is intelligible, and it is 
perhaps due to a continuation of the unsatis- 
factory economic conditions that this ethics 
still prevails to some extent. 

The greatest happiness in life can be obtained 
only if all the instincts—that of workmanship 
included—can be maintained at a certain opti- 
mal intensity. But while it is certain that 
the individual can ruin or diminish the value 
of its life by a one-sided development of its 
instincts—e, g., dissipation,—it is at the same 
time true that the ecomonic and social con- 
ditions can ruin or diminish the value of life 
for a great number of individuals. 

It is no doubt true that in our present social 
and economic condition more than ninety per 
cent of human beings lead an existence whose 
value is far below what it should be. They 
are compelled by want to sacrifice a number 
of instincts, especially the most valuable among 
them, that of workmanship, in order to save 
the lowest and most imperative, that of eat- 
ing. If those who amass immense fortunes 
could possibly intensify their own lives with 
their abundance, it might perhaps be rational 
to let many suffer in order to have a few cases 
of true happiness. But for an increase of hap- 
piness only that amount of money is of service 
which can be used for the harmonious develop- 
ment and satisfaction of inherited instincts. 
For this comparatively little is necessary. The 
rest is of no more use to a man than the sur- 
plus of oxygen in the atmosphere. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the only true satisfaction a multi- 
millionaire can possibly get from increasing 
his fortune, is the satisfaction of the instinct 
of workmanship, or the pleasure that is con- 
nected with a successful display of energy. 
The scientist gets this satisfaction without 
diminishing the value of life of his fellow- 
beings, and the same should be true for the 
business man.—Prof. Jacques Loeb in “The 
Physiology of the Brain.” 





Waymarks of Social Progress. 
DEMOCRACY AND UNIVERSITIES. 





No thoughtful person can read the many 
able baccalaureate addresses of the commence- 
ment season, just closed, without being deeply 
impressed by the remarkable harmony in their 
central thought. All the varied lines of ap- 
proach, from the extreme radical to the ultra- 
conservative, converge to this common center— 
the necessity for social service. 

Utilitarian and idealist unite in justifying the 
individual life only as it reacts by “the struggle 
for the life of others” upon the life of a com- 
munity. 

The second note in this season's baccalaur- 
eate wisdom is Democracy. 

The old spirit of the Republic dammed up by 
the autocratic power of commercialism in the 
government, the chureh and the press, has 
broken out with augmented strength in the uni- 
versities of America. Not without reason do 
the privileged classes of Russia and Spain re- 
gard the universities as culture beds of social 
ferment, religious heresy and political revolu- 
tion, 

To those excellent, though sometimes violent 
persons, that discover in the founding of great 
institutions of learning by the capitalist class, 
a shrewd and selfish move to perpetuate their 
power, we recommend the reading of the mes- 
sage from the presidents for the commence- 
ment season of 1901. Every dollar Mr. Rocke- 
feller plants in universities and Mr. Carnegie 
in libravies, even were it admitted ill-gotten 
seed, and sown with a malevolent purpose, is 
destined to feed the brains of men that will 
sweep their empires from the map of indus- 
try. In the lecture hall and the library men 
io yet training and some facts, their original 
power comes into action, the professor, for 
revenue only, loses his authority; the student 
takes his trained intellect and his facts and in- 
terprets them in his own way. And this is in 
tue nature of a cosmical necessity, as far be- 
yond the help or hindering of millionaries as 
the procession of the equinoxes or the sweep 
of the last comet. ° 

BOY CULTURE. 

This long-neglected, but most fertile of all 
the tields of human endeavor, is at last go- 
ing under the plow and harrow of scientific 
method, 

The recent International Convention of the Y. 
M. C. A. that was a veritable jubilee, adopted 
this resolution: 

“That all possible endeavors be made to fos- 
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ter and stimulate the work among boys in recog- 
nition of the fact that there is no more import- 
ant work before the associations. The work 
among boys was never so strong and so prom- 
ising, and the convention heartily approves the 
engagement of a special secretary for the boys’ 
work.” 

Dr. Canfield touched the heart of this matter 
and of the convention also in these words: 
“There has come to be a very general recogni- 
tion, and a more intelligent recognition of the 
value and power of youth. That recognition 
has come to us in all undertakings and along 
all the departmeuts of life. The kindergarten, 
for instance, has come within the last few 
years into the prominence which it deserves, 
and as yet is not fully recognized to the limit 
of its power. 

We are coming to understand in the chureh 
that there is something more for the boy to 
do than to blow the organ and hang up greens 
on Christmas. We have reached the point in 
temperance, for instance, When we know that 
in a certain sense it does not pay very large 
revenues to spend our time with the older 
men who are set in their habits of intemper- 
ance, but we begin with the boys. 

This work has come to the association as so 
much of its work has come, rather experimen- 
tally. In a certain sense it is true that the at- 
tention of the association has been forced to 
boys’ work. The child age is one in which the 
sou! finds itself. Aa American boy is a prince, 
and should. be treated as the young princes of 
Europe are trained and reared. The Amer- 
ican boy has a noble heritage. And only as he 
recognizes this vast heritage of responsibility 
that lies in front of him, is he going to bring 
himself to the full measure and stature of the 
man, which in this country at least is a kingly 
citizen and the citizen king.” 

Already the use of fertilizers in barren spots 
and the destruction of noxious weeds has giv- 
en good earnest of a bountiful harvest in re- 
deemed and righteous manhood that awaits 
the wise husbandman in this great field. 

This is the most significant forward move- 
ment the Y. M. C. A. has taken in its honorable 
history of conservative advance from a mere 
gospel mission to a wide-reaching plan of con- 
structive social service. 

SOCIALISM IN JAPAN. 

Of late it has been obdservabie that socialis- 
tic ideas have been slowly but steadily gaining 
foothold in a section of the rising generation, 
as shown by the favorable reception of the 
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translations of Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 
Kidd's Social Evolution and some other publica- 
tions of the same character, The propagation 
and study of socialistic theories have been 
earnestly taken in hand by a number of young 
thinkers, among whom we notice not a few 
men of respectable characters and excellent 
education. They have hitherto confined them- 
selves to the holding of lecture meetings and 
the occasional discussion of their favorite top- 
ics through newspapers and magazines. But 
encouraged by the apparent success their efforts 
in these lines have met with, they recently de- 
cided upon carrying their campaign into the 
domain of practical politics by organizing a 
political party under the name of Shakai Min- 
shu-to (Social Democratic Party). But their 
manifesto embodied a formidable list of politi- 
eal, social and economic reforms of so radi- 
cal a character that the Imperial Authorities 
have thought it necessary not only to prohibit 
the publication of the document but to order 
the dissolution of the newly formed pary. This 
ineasure May appear rather hasty and unnec- 
essarily severe in view of the peaceable and 
orderly manner in which the organizers of the 
dissolved party have thus far conducted them- 
selves, 

We reprint the above translation from an 
editorial appearing recently in the Japan Times, 
a conservative paper of Tokyo. We place it 
in this column advisedly. No better evidence 
of socigl progress in Japan could exist. Have 
these Japanese censors never heard that a 
band of Social Democrats in Germany, perse- 
cuted by Bismarck, grew into a great party 
even under his iron hand? Are they ignorant 
of the fact that with complete immunity for 
their persons and doctrines in England and 
America, Social Democrats fight each other to 
the death and split their party into diverse and 
perverse factions? The stupidity of rulers 
seems perennial. The Social Democratic Party 
may become a great power in Japan. 


DIRECT LEGISLATION. 

The referendum is one of the big, forward 
steps of political betterment throughout the 
world. Without display, with little noise and 
shouting, it is slowly being adopted as the bul- 
wark of Democratic government. Firmly es- 
tablished in South Dakota, its thin edge has 
entered into the legislation of many other states 
and in most civilized countries. The last legis- 
lature of Wisconsin provided for the applica- 
lion of the referendum to determine the grant- 
ing of franchises in every city of that state. 


Several city charters have adopted this prin- 
ciple in municipal legislation and an amend- 
ment of the Constitution making direct legisla- 
tion a part of the fundamental law, is pending 
in the state of Oregon. 

The history of the referendum, since its adop- 
tion by the Swiss Republic, has been the re- 
cord of a triumphant progress. The mere ex- 
istence of this right of appeal to the people 
has in practice proven sufficient to cut the roots 
of vicious legislation. So potent is its power 
for prevention that it is seldom needed as a 
eure. The boodler goes out of business, when 
his corrupt schemes are subject to cancellation 
by the people: That far-heralded condition of 
prosperity, “the confidence of business men,” 
is a very real part of the boodlers’ capital, and 
business men lose confidence even in bood- 
lers when they cannot deliver the goods. 

The referendum is just, scientific and practi- 
cal, and its application gives the only possible 
test of the wisdom or folly of Democracy as a 
system of government.* 


Social Literature. 

The Practice of Charity, Individual, Asso- 
ciated and Organized, by Edward Thomas De- 
vine, P. H. D., New York. Lentilhon and Co., 
60 cents. 

The general secretary of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society of the city of New York, has 
furnished practical workers with a hand-book 
worthy of the position from which he writes, 
and of his reputation for scholarly and practic- 
ally efficient work. In short compass but in 
a very thorough way, the author grapples with 
such fundamental problems as underlie the in- 
telligent practice of charity in the definition, 
defense and elementary principles of its aim 
and method. In defense of charity, he justi- 
fies its necessity and value, on the one hand 
against the denial of its right to be, by the radi- 
cal reformers who demand “not charity but 
justice’, and on the other hand against the 
claim of those who insist that relief should be 
furnished not as a charity but as a business. 
With reference to the former he does not deny 
the validity of their ideal, but stoutly maintains 
that with the right spirit and administration 
charity may promote the realization of this 
very ideal. “Social progress would be enor- 
mously advanced by the transformation of all 


*“The Direct Legislation Record” is the offi- 
cial] publication of this movement in the United 
States. Eltweed Pomery Editor, 44 Hill St. 
Newark, N. J. Yearly subscription, 25 cents. 
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of the improvident and inefficient members of 
society into persons who provide for their own 
future and share in the product which they 
have helped to create.’ For in his view, 
“charity is more than a palliative. It is the 
means by which a countless number of indi- 
viduals are rescued from ignorance, destitution 
and crime. It is the means by which an insup- 
portable burden is lifted from the shoulders 
of the weak and incapable. It is the means 
by which education and industrial training are 
put within the reach of many who would other- 
wise miss them. Without charity, competition 
and natural selection might eliminate the un- 
fit but it would be with enormous waste of 
human life and energy which through intelli- 
gent charity may be saved and utilized. Char- 
ity reasonably bestowed does not perpetuate 
but does transform the unfit into that which 
may profitably survive. The absence of char- 
ity, which is brutality, perpetuates not only 
the unfit but the environment in which the un- 
fit flourishes.” 

In the same thorough-going way he treats 
the complaint against the secularizing of char- 
ity. While giving full recognition to the nec- 
essary function of the religious motive and the 
indispensible agency of the churches in prac- 
tical charity, he clearly and firmly shows the 
inadequacy and limitation of church-charity, 
and conclusively argues for the larger co-oper- 
ation between public and private instrumen- 
talities, promoted by the principle of associa- 
tion, which alone is adequate to meet the de- 
mand. The emphasis which the author's wide 
experience has led, him to place upon thorough 
organization and the most business-like method 
does not minimize his appreciation of spon- 
taneity of personal service, which he regards 
as the very soul of charity. Moreover his re- 
cognition of the charity of the poor as ranking 
“first of all among the means for the allevia- 
tion of distress,’ and as being the most gener- 
ous “in proportion to what they have” is note- 
worthy in this connection. Settlement workers, 
teacliers and all whose spirit or callings bring 
them into contact with the problems of relief, 
restorative and preventive effort, will find this 
little volume not only corrective, but illuminat- 
ing and inspiring. The friendly visitor and 
the paid charity worker can hardly fail by the 
use of this hand-book, to realize the qualifica- 
tions which its brotherly author, in the dedica- 
tion of his book, attributes to his fellow work- 
ers “who, in the discharge of their daily duties, 
add to sympathy, knowledge; to zeal, common 
Sense; and to humility, courage.” 


| 
| 
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Dependents, Defectives and Delinquents, by 
Charles Richmond Henderson. D. C. Heath 
and Co. 


The fact that the first edition of this pioneer 
work has for some time been out of print is 
evidence of the widely felt want which it is 
aimed to fill, as well as the satisfactory way 
in which it has met the need. The author has 
taken occasion, in publishing a second edition, 
to revise, enlarge and virtually rewrite, the 
volume, making it almost entirely a new book. 
If for no other of the many reasons which 
might be cited to prove the value of Prof. 
Henderson’s work, his references to the reports 
of the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections make the volume invaluable to all 
who would find readier access to those volum- 
inous sources of original information. For its 
very careful bibliographical references and 
summaries of the conclusions of eminent au- 
thorities, the book is uniquely serviceable. 
There is not only no better introduction to the 
study of the dependent, defective and delin- 
quent classes and of their social treatment, 
but none that even claims the comprehensive 
which this volume fulfills with a 
ciseness which is as remarkable as its thor- 
oughness is satisfactory. 


scope con- 


A Book of Common Worship, Prepared under 
direction of the New York State Conference 
of Religion by a Committee on the possibilities 
of Common Worship. G. P. Putman’s Sons. 

As an aftermath of the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, held in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition, this volume is worthy of its origin 
and the catholic purpose and spirit which find 
expression in its pages. In its compliation, 
Dr. R. Heber Newton represented the fellow- 
ship of Christian churches, Rabbi Gustav Gott- 
heil, the Semitic spirit and the Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, the liberal faiths. Ample use is made 
alike of the Ethnie scriptures, the ancient Jew- 
ish ritual, the early liturgies of the Eastern 
and Roman churches, and the contributions 
which modern religious affiliations have made 
to the sacred writings and devotional expres- 
sion of the world. As a book of common wor- 
ship it amply fulfills its purpose not only in 
such conferences of religion as that which in- 
spired its preparation but also in the daily use 
of social settlement, university and such other 
circles of diverse religious constituency as de- 
pend upon their own spiritual unification in 
order to promote social unification of the com- 
munity. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In the sorrow of their bereavement over the 
loss of their youngest little boy, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Palmer Gavit have the heartfelt sym- 
pathy, not only of their former fellow  resi- 
dents at Chicago Commons, but of very many 
friends in the constituency of this and other 
settlement and social circles. Through the col- 
umns of this journal many readers have had 
their heart hunger fed by the heart qualities of 
Mr. Gavit’s writing and editorship. They will 
know, with us who knew him better, the ca- 
pacity of pain which this bereavement has 
tiled. He and his wife know the better the 
cup which their fellows have drunk and can 
better share and help their sorrows. 

Into the larger responsibilities and inspiring 
work of his new position as private secretary 
to the Works’ Manager of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, at Wilmerding, Penn., up- 
on the duties and opportunities of which he en- 
tered only last month, many will follow him 
with keen interest and quickened hope. For 
the socal aspect of such an important post in 
the industrial world cannot fail to be seen by 
him or to become apparent to others in the re- 
sults of his influential relationships and his 
practical achievements. 

Our Loss in President Fisk’s Death. 

In the death of Dr. Franklin W. Fisk, always 
professor and for the last of his four decades 
of service the presiding officer in Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, Chicago Commons loses one 
of its very first and most loyal friends. With 
all the enthusiasm which he ever had for every 
interest of the Seminary, he hailed the propo- 
sition to establish the Settlement as a most 
valuably desirable adjunct to the advantages 
offered by the Seminary not only to its stu- 
dents but to the churches of its constituency, 
and to the city which he desired it to serve. 
Although the settlement methods and ideals 
must have been very novel to him in his old 


age, yet he hospitably took them into his 
roomy heart, scarcely ever failed to include 
the Commons among the objects for which he 
fervently prayed in chapel prayers, and fre- 
quently inquired at faculty meeting how its 
burdens were being borne and its objects were 
being accomplished. When he heard of the 
misinterpretation of its aims and the misunder- 
standing of its methods, he not only never wav- 
ered in the support which he publicly and priv- 
ately gave, but rather increased the assurances 
of is personal sympathy and co-operation. His 
last words to his faithful wife, who has ever 
shared his interest and helpfulness in the work 
of Chicago Commons, strike the key-note at 
once of his own fraternal spirit and of the set: 
tlement service. When asked by her what more 
she could do for him, he cheerily replied, “Only 
* This is what he 
himself did for us all, what each of us needs 
at least one other to do, and what the settle- 
ment service tries to give to all within its 
reach,—someone to stand by and love every 
hunegry-hearted one. 


stand by me and love me.’ 


An Irreparable Loss to the Philosophy of 
American History. 

To lose full twenty years of such work as 
John Fiske might yet have done in the social 
philosophy of American history and the theis- 
tic evolution of the evolutionary philosophy, is 
an irreparable national loss, in which the whole 
workl’s Republic of Letters shares. In writ- 
ing our history he bore present problems in 
mind, and in discussing our present problems 
he never failed to view them in their historical 
and philosophical perspective. He was the 
foremost interpreter of the evolutionary phil- 
osophy to the American, if not also to the Eng- 
lish mind. A better synthesis of the Synthetic 
Philosophy is to be found in the pages of John 
Fiske than in those of Herbert Spencer him- 
self. As the first to lay emphasis upon the so- 
cial significance of the length of human in- 
fancy, he demonstrated his capacity to make 
the most original and profoundly suggestive 
contributions to sociological literature. In 
feariessly applying ihe principle of evolution 
in the study of the philosophy of religion he 
steadily evolved the substantiation of his own 
and very many cthers’ faith in the everlast- 
ing reality of the reiigion of Theism. While 
reaching up to the highest range of thinking, 
he touched and profoundly influenced more and 
more readers of average mind. We deem it 
not an incongruity but rather a tribute to his 
memory to add, that one of our settlement 
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boys’ clubs, when given the privilege of nam- 
ing the volume, duplicate copies of which a 
friend offered to contribute to their library, 
freely chose John Fiske’s school History of 
the United States. 

Success of Vacation Sihools Demonstrated. 

The opening of the vacation schools in Chi- 
cago last montk was significant of many 
things. The slow growth of the means char- 
itably furnished to support this greatly needed 
work, stands in strange contrast with the 
quick and wide demand for it which the offer 
of its advantages prompts. The appeal of the 
woman's clubs scarcely elicited $5,000, with 
which only two schools could be opened. Cards 
of admission were issued only to the poorest 
of the pupils in these poorest districts. When 
the enrollment of 1,500 boys and girls filled the 
capacity of the buildings, seven hundred appli- 
cants had to be refused admission. Prece- 
dence was given to the crippled, deaf and blind. 
One of the questions which each applicant 
answered inquired, “Why do you wish to at- 
tend the vacation school?’ The replies furnish 
high endorsement, both of its purpose and 
method, “Because I want to see the lake,” 
wrote a nine-year-old tenement-house boy, thus 
giving the endorsement of his own need to the 
outings which are given three days each week 
to four hundred children at a time. “I have 
no way to play,” replied a cripple boy of 
twelve, emphasizing the value of teaching the 
children how to play in the recreation hour. 
“I like to ride in the bus,” another cripple boy 
of fourteen made answer. “I want to hammer,” 
Was the appeal of empty hands for tools and 
training. “I have no mamma and papa’s away 
all day,” is just one sentence which measures 
the length of the vacation day, not only to 
the child but to the parent in the home with- 
out equipment and the neighborhood without a 
playground. ’arents and children to whom 
the summer vacation means joyous freedom 
under the open sky, by shore, in the woods, or 
on the mountains, should share with their less 
favored but more needy neighbors such sum- 
mer privileges as these bookless nature schools 
benignly afford. The practical demonstration 
of the need for and success of the vacation 
schools should not need to proceed any further 
to warrant the Board of Education to provide 
for and manage them wherever needed 
throughout the city. 

Institutions and men that live in their past 
have passed the time that they eught to live. 


Help Educate the intended Victim of Consriracy. 

The over-ruling by Judge Tuley of the mo- 
tion for a new trial brings the ““Mother Lyons” 
case to a just conclusion by her commitment 
to. the penitentiaray. Her co-conspirator 
against the innocent and unwary is still a 
fugitive, and escapes the punishment which 
would svrely have been meted out to him had 
be been apprehended. The penalty from which 
nothing can shield him has, however, been al- 
ready long since inflicted in the pitiful loss of 
reputation and business position. It has, more- 
over, unfortunately in large part been borne 
in silent agony by innocent hearts of hitherto 
untarnished name for whom nothing but the 
sincerest sympathy has been felt, and the ut- 
most consideration possible under the cirecum- 
stances has been shown by us throughout this 
terrible tragedy. 

It remains for us to make only one more 
suggestion to those who have extended their 
sympathy and co-operation in this sternest and 
most painful experience of our whole _ settle- 
ment service. Happily, it is a suggestion 
which appeals only to the tender and gentler 
motives, by way of grateful contrast. If one 
hundred and fifty dollars are offered for the 
purpose during the year we propose to give the 
intended victim of this dreadful conspiracy, 
from the toils of which she was rescued by a 
remarkable combination of strenuous efforts, 
the advantages of a more liberal education, 
which she is very desirous and fully capable 
of improving. If the expense of her first year 
is thus provided, the excellent school which of- 
fers to receive her will probably be able to 
furnish her opportunity to work her way 
through the remainder of the course. Let all 
of us who have been interested in her deliver- 
ance now give her the chance for development. 


We weathered the extreme heat, even under 
the burden of moving, safely and happily, by 
the grace of good humor and the forethought 
of considerate management. But when the 
toils of the day were well over the residents’ 
roof-garden parties, five stories above theedust 
and clamor of the crowded streets, afforded 
grateful relief during the late evenings. 

The new building proves to be airy, comfort- 
able and convenient and home-like withal for 
residence purposes, despite the many tempor- 
ary makeshifts necessary until the new wing 
is ready for occupancy. 

Hazen S. Pingree of Detroit is dead, but Tom 
L. Johnson of Cleveland still lives. 
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Ghe Month at Chicago Commons. 

OUR NEIGHBORHOOD FOURTH OF JULY RALLY. 

The possession of our new auditorium gave 
us our first opportunity to rally the neighbor- 
hood for the patriotic observance of Fourth of 
July. Whether the people would devote any 
part of their only mid-summer holiday to an 
indoor occasion was a question. But 11 a. m. 
found the hall filled by an audience, princi- 
pally composed of adults and representatives 
of many nationalities, sects and parties. The 
program represented the unification of as many 
elements as the audience. Our Protestant 
choir-master, Theodore Falk, who suggested 
the celebration, furnished and directed the mus- 
ical parts. The Reverend Father Thomas E. 
Cox, assistant pastor of St. Jarlath’s Roman 
Catholic Chureh, roused the patriotic fervor 
alike of native and foreign born citizens, of 
Protestant and Catholic creed. Wisely and 
wittily, he emphasized two reasons for patriot- 
ism. As a physical reason he argued, worthily 
of genuine Irish wit, that since each particle 
of one’s body is changed every seven years no 
one who has lived in the country that length 
of time has anything in him that he did not de- 
rive from it, and therefore owes everything he 
is and has back again to it as his only real 
Fatherland. The point and humor of this un- 
expected appeal met with much laughter and 


applause. The spiritual reason was urged with 


great moral earnestness and religious enthus- 
iasm. Since God's will is to be seen in the will 
of the whole people, the Fiag stands for every 
man’s equal right to manifest the will of God. 
Nothing is worse than to fall under the do- 
minion of the few. No national curse could 
be greater than to divide the people into two 
classes, those who do nothing and take every- 
thing, and those who do everything and take 
nothing. It is a question whether he who 
works injustice upon another is worse than he 
who lets him do it. Only when the citizen 
is free can the individual reach what God in- 
tended him to be, and only when the individual 
has this equality of opportunity to reach his 
ideal can the country fulfil what it stands for. 
Patriotism aims higher than to make one’s 
country a restaurant-keeper to feed the peo- 
ple, or a tailor to clothe them. It is the serv- 
ice of God as it realizes the divine ideal of 
man. 

Through the co-operation of the principals 
and pupils of our two neighborhood public 
schools, some of the most interesting features 
of the program were furnished. Four little 
girls, dressed in the costume of the Norseland, 


1 


sang a Norwegian song. The prize essayists 
in each of the schools read their essays on pa- 
triotism. Recitations, songs, and a_ beautiful 
“Flag Drill” by sixteen little girls, together 
with the rousing singing of “My Country ’Tis 
of Thee” rounded out the joyous and _ inspir- 
ing occasion. 


HELP IN MAKING MEN, 


Camp Commons is in full running order with 
forty boys, who are having a most interesting 
time. The Fourth of July was celebrated by a 
flag raising in the early morning, a ball game 
with the Elgin boys in the afternoon, fireworks 
in the evening and best of all to the boys, a 
big dinner with lemonade and ice cream. 

The Elgin people are more than ever inter- 
ested in the Camp. The different churches are 
giving support, though our fund is yet too 
small, and many boys whom we cannot take 
to camp must be disappointed. The plea of 
the boys, “Can I stay the next two weeks?’ 
must necessarily be met with the reply, “No, 
others must have their turn,” and it is even 
more sad to be obliged to say to so many boys 
with eager faces and dwarfed lives, “There 
There should be two 
camps, one for boys and one for girls, our ap- 
plications being double the number we are 
able to accommodate. <As it Is now, on Au- 
gust 9th the boys must give way to the girls. 


is no room for you.” 


THE PICNIC SEASON. 

The Noyes Street Mothers’ Club of Evanston, 
gave their annual picnic to about one hundred 
of our mothers and children Friday, July 12th. 
The excellent management by the women, to- 
gether with the perfect weather, made it a day 
long to be remembered by all for its rest and 
happiness. The new feature in this year’s piec- 
nic was the entertainment of the Evanston 
mothers’ children as well as our children, their 
idea being to initiate their boys and girls into 
the sharing of their privileges. This was done 
with rare spirit and the games and marches 
were thoroughly enjoyed by all. When we left 
the train, at the end of the day, each was 
given a bunch of flowers—a climax to a happy, 
happy day. 


We are placing at the disposal of our children 
our kindergarten bath tub, and we anticipate 
many a happy and much needed splash this hot 
weather, 
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FOR THE LITTLE PRISONERS. 

The summer kindergarten opened its session 
Monday, July 15th, with two kindergartners of 
our own training school in charge, and a goodly 
group of children happy to be back. It will 
continue for six weeks until the first of Sep- 
tember. 

ECHOES FROM THE GIRLS’ CLUB AT THE GLENCOE 
COTTAGE. 

“Wednesday night I was out buggy riding 
with a lady and her husband. This lady came 
over here to our cottage and asked if one of 
the girls wanted to go out riding with her. They 
made a motion that I should go, so I went. 
We rode up four miles, so that was a very nice, 
long ride. Such a pleasant evening we had. The 
moon rose and the stars shone out very nicely. 
I went in the water yesterday for the first time. 
It was fine. While we were sitting nicely on 
the raft a big wave came in and washed our 
faces.” 

“Our cottage is about eight blocks from the 
lake and we go down there two times most 
every day. I cannot swim but am trying to 
learn to, and think that I shall soon be able 
to swim across to you. When we sit on the 
edge of the walk we can see the lake from our 
cottage. The woods are close to our cottage, 
too, in which we find berries and flowers of 
every sort. The water is warm sometimes and 
sometimes it is cooler, but we use it just the 
sume. <A little matter like that wouldn’t both- 
er us, for we are here for fun and not to look 
for the faults of the water. We were sitting 
on a raft yesterday and the waves dashed up 
and splashed all over our faces, which made us 
laugh so heartily that we almost fell off. The 
waves were high yesterday: and we certainly 
did have fun. Yes, we keep going from one 
end of the day to the other, end besides go 
ing we lie in the hammock, too.” 

“I suppose you are thinking that we do 
not care for you because we did not answer 
your letter sooner. You must excuse us be- 
cause we are so busy having a good time that 
Wwe forget to answer our letters.” 

FOR THE UNION STREET KINDERGARTEN, 

The promise of half the support of one of 
the two kindergarteners whom we hope to 
place in charge of the school, mothers’ meeting 
and other settlement work in the old Union 
Street neighborhood goes far toward assuring 
the continuance of our work for the neediest 
of our old neighbors who cannot follow us to 
the new building. The warm-hearted manu- 





facturer, who is the first to step into the breach 
between them and their deprivation of these 
scanty privileges, was met more than half way 
by the two kindergarteners, who offered to 
risk their support in volunteering this service 
among the most destitute of the city’s poor. 
There must be others to join them in this labor 
of love for the little ones by providing at least 
$100 a month for the rental and maintenance 
of the most modest shelter for the school and 
for the balance of the kindergarteners’ sup- 
port. 
FOR THE MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT. 

To secure the gratuitous services of the ex- 
pert manual trainer who offers to head up our 
manual training department we need the sub- 
scription of $400 to equip with benches and 
tools the shop room which awaits this practical 
use; Normal courses for the training of club 
leaders, charity workers, teachers, church 
helpers, and students for the ministry are pro- 
posed to meet a very marked demand that has 
all along been made upon us. By putting to 
service those who are willing to pay something 
to acquire this teaching art, the expense of 
supplying manual training to our settlement 
classes will soon be met. and the whole depart- 
ment will speedily become self-supporting. Here 
is a chance to make an investment once for all 
which will return a-ferpetual dividend. 


The Progressive Club cottage at Glencoe not 
only affords a pleasant vacation home to the 
young women within its membership, but gives 
a pleasant outing to not a few older women 
and younger girls with whom the club gener- 
ously shares its spare space. Copies of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the Youth's Companion, 
or the illustratetd weeklies, together with in- 
door and outdoor games are needed to com: 
plete the equipment of the cottage. Address, 
“Progressive Club Cottage,’ Park Av. and 
Bluff St., Glencoe, Ill. 


A NEW NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATION, 


We gladly welcome to our club rooms the 
meetings of the ‘“Montifiore Social Club,” the 
hew organization composed not only of the 
alumni of our neighboring public school, but 
also very wisely of all its scholars who have 
left school after entering seventh grade. The 
club is purposed to promote the intellectual and 
social development of its members after leay- 
ing school as well as their loyalty and co-oper- 
ation with their Alma Mater. 
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Notes from the Settlements. 
The Robert Browning Hall settlement in 
South London makes a special feature each 
year of celebrating the American Fourth of 
July, a description of which we have invited 
the warden, Rev. Herbert Stead, to write for 
an early number of The Commons. 





NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE CHICAGO SETTLEMENTS. 

The confidence Settle- 
ments have inspired in the need and perma- 
nence of their work is being attested by the 


which the Chicago 


funds which+the community is investing in 
their building equipment. At Hull House the 
completion of the new coffee-house and theatre 
is followed by the remodelling of the gymna- 
sium. On Ewing Street, which the Municipal 
Art League is beautifying with curbstone gar- 
dens, a $50,000 tenement building 
erected by a generous West Side manufacturer, 
to accommodate scores of women with their 
fatherless children for whom special nursery 
and playground provision is to be made, While 
the ownership of the building 
vested in Hull Heuse, its management is to be 
entrusted to the hands of the residents. <An- 
other building is soon to be erected near by, 
in which one of the resourceful friends of 
Hull House will provide a fiat for her own resi- 
dence a part of each year. The University of 
Chicago settlement came into the possession 
of its new gymnasium and assembly hall, cost- 
ing about $8,000, only a year ago. The North- 
western University settlement is erecting on a 
new site several blocks northwest from its 
present location a buiiding which will provide 
accommodations for fifteen residents and its 
neighborhood work at a cost of $50,000, more 
than half of which sum has already been pro- 
vided. 


is being 


is not to be 


Gad's Hill settlement is succeeding in its ef- 
fort to raise at least $25,000 for a building 
equipment near the McCormick Harvesting 
Works. Dr. Gunsaulus and members of Cen- 
tral Church, together with manufacturers on 
the field, are co-operating in the development 
of this settlement. 


The Forward Movement settlement has se- 
cured for $32,000 a site for its proposed build- 
ings on Van Buren Street, between Morgan and 
Aberdeen, upon which a beautifully designed 
series of buildings facing three sides of a court 
open to the street are planned to cost $100,000. 


| 
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Ghe New Fourth Edition o& College, Social 
and University Settlements Bibliogra phy,; 
Compiled by Caroline Williamson Montgomery. 
For the College Settlement Association, with much) 
new material. Now ready. Order through Tu 

Commons. Ten cents per copy. 


Mr. Lex. By Catherine Woaugh McCulloch, © 

Of the Chicago Bar. The legal status of mother 
and child stated in story form, with full citations off 
statutes and decisions. Published by Fleming Hj) 
Revell Co. The American Journal of Sociology 
says of it: ‘‘The book is well written and will uns 
doubtedly find many readers who do not otherwise 
care for legal literature." Price cloth 35c. Addresg) 
the author, Room 1104, 135 Adams St., Chicago. 








Biblical Sociology, By Graham Taylor. 

A syllabus of lectures on the social teachings of thé 
Bible. Printed for use in the class-room. A limit 
number can be obtained for 50c of THE Commons, & 


Ghe Church in Social Reforms 


By Graham Taylor. An Address and Discussion 
at the International Congregational Council in Boston, 
1899. Twenty-five Cents. 





Send 60 cents to THE Commons for 
Ghe Handbook ¢& Social Settlements 


By Professor C. R. Henderson. The best single 
volume on the Social Settlement Movement. 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL, 
Kindergarten Training School at 
Chicago Commons. 


Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory ané 
Practice A course in home making. Industrial 
and Social Development emphasized. Includes op 
portunity to become familiar with Social Settles 
ment Work. For circulars and particulars, addres§ 
BERTHA HOFER HEGNER, 363 No. iy 

Cage, 
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